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on the other, but experienced infant teachers are of opinion that the plan has 
no other recommendation, and some serious disadvantages. : 

3. How to proceed in giving the Lesson.— Where convenient, begin by 
singing a verse of a hymn or song; at its conclusion the children will no 
doubt be quite settled and attentive. How is this attention to be maintained ? 
Certainly not by sternness; it produces an appearance of attention only. 
Equally certainly will the “dear children” style of teaching fail. Children are 
not so easily cajoled and coaxed for any length of time as their elders some- 
times appear to fancy. You may pipe to them as sweetly and as long as you 
please, but, unless they feel that the piping is really inviting and heart- 
stirring, they won’t dance to it. 

Throughout the teacher’s manner must be firm, yet kind, vigilant, and 
active. He should keep to his pre-arranged plan, varying from it only as 


’ circumstances may direct. The general manner of giving the lesson may 


perhaps be more apparent if an examination be made of the method of the 
two lessons for infants in the present number of the Manual. The first is 
upon peacemakers and their reward. Here the teacher has no concrete 
object to present to the senses, and thus attract sustained attention. So it 
is proposed to commence the lesson by a story of peacemaking. If the story 
flags at all, the teacher must ask a few questions upon what he has told, and 
then proceed. Upon the story of the separation of Abraham and Lot the 
lesson is founded. No little skill is needed to elicit this lesson. At each 
division there must be recapitulation. The questions must be asked not 
only where an answer is sure to be given, but dull and indifferent children 
should have their share. (It may be noted that the dulness is often more 
apparent than real—a fact that the questioning and a little encouragement 
will reveal.) Restless children-are often kept in order by the circumstance 
that a question may be put to them at any moment. Attention should 


frequently be directed to the pictures as the story is told. In a lesson of || 


this kind it is often unadvisable to ask the children’s opinion as to this or 
that conduct. Such opinions are frequently anything but genuine, and 
generally such as the teacher has himself unconsciously insinuated. The 
endeavour should rather be to inspire the children with such an admiration 
of goodness and abhorrence of evil that the story told may have powerful 
influence, sooner or later, on their character and lives. 

The second lesson is one upon a natural object, the eagle. The intention 
of this lesson is to show the fitness of the structure and members of the bird 
to its mode of life; and in a skilful teacher’s hands the wisdom and goodness 
of the Creator might quietly be taught. It will be seen that the plan of the 
lesson throughout keeps in view these aims. 

In most cases it will be impossible to have more than a picture of the 
eagle, or a stuffed specimen. Direct the children’s attention to it, and 
proceed to cross-examine them. What is this? How do you know it to be 
a bird? What is its name? Name another about the same size. What 
colour is it? Any other colours? Namethem. Where does it live? (Show 


| the rock in the picture.) Of what does it make its nest?’ (It will be necessary 
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to supply much information as the teacher goes on; nevertheless, he must 
question upon it when recapitulating.) What does it eat? How does it get 
its food? What do you call the food so caught? What kind of a bird is it, _ 
therefore? (The general habits of the bird should be gone into, and attention 
directed to the fitness of the bird for its mode of life. This will be done by 
questioning upon the bird’s members.) What is this (the beak)? What is 
its shape? Why? What are these (the eyes)? What appearance have 
they ? (Tell about its keen sight, and question about the thick legs, powerful 
and sharp talons, large spreading wings, &c.) 

The children will thus ultimately be led to see the adaptability of the - 
structure and members of the eagle to its wants—the lesson the teacher 
undertook to give. 

_ Black Board.—As each lesson proceeds, the teacher should write on the 
black board its main heads, the chjldren spelling all words as he writes them. 

Use of Illustrations, Specimens, &ce.—Don’t show everything you have 
brought at once. Keep up the surprise and expectancy of the children as 
Jong as you can by bringing to their notice one thing after another. Let 
them examine and describe each article for themselves. Get as many speci- 
mens as possible ; children appreciate examples and pictures, when the most 
minute description would fail to impress them. 

They should be encouraged to ask questions, to suggest subjects, and to 
bring specimens. Snow, the rain, thunder and lightning, passing events of 
which the children themselves are cognisant, will furnish them with many a 
matter of inquiry, and the teacher with a lesson, which will often be more 
powerful from the circumstances of its suggestion. 

Time.—No lesson should take more than forty minutes in its delivery. 

J. REYNOLDS. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 
SECTION I.—PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 


CoRRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO Lessons V.—IX. 


Lesson V.—Lines 1,2: For (1) steadily, &c., (2) constantly, d&c., read 
(1) constantly, &., (2) tani. &e. 

Lzsson VI. ole te 2: The most recent authors seem to think that 
Israel does not mean “warrior of God,” but “ God contends.” 

Lesson VI.—Lines 7, 8: Omit “the Prince of Wales signs himself 
“Wales,” and.” This statement is incorrect. “Albert Edward” is his 
‘signature, ‘ 

Lesson VII,—Page 44, line 13: For western read eastern, 


* In answer to further and pressing inquiries as to the authorities I have used in drawing up these 
lessons, and recognising the value of familiarising my readers at least with the names of a few of 
the great Biblical scholars of the day, I will endeayour to es a list, though it can be little more, 
of some of them. 
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Lusson VIII.—Note on Gen. xlvii. 16. There is no Hebrew word used 
for “money” generally, which originally meant catile ; though there is a name 
of a Hebrew coin which the old authorities say meant “lamb” originally: 
This is disputed by modern scholars. ‘There are also two words essentially | 
the same (miknah and mikneh) one of which is. used for “price” or 
“ purchase money,” and the other for “cattle” considered as property. But 
here the original meaning is that of “ possession,” and the others are 
secondary or derived. Some other facts of the same sort might be pointed 
out, but none of them justify the statement in Lesson viii, as far as Hebrew 
is concerned. : 

App to Lesson VIII.—It is impossible to believe that the changes here 
spoken of were completed in a few years. The whole system of land-tenure 
could only be altered gradually ; but the true account of the way in which it 
was managed seems to be given here. No,doubt a series of statesmen and 
ministers took part in carrying out this policy; but we may suppose that 
Joseph was either its founder or its most vigorous and successful upholder. 


Questions on Lessons V.—LX.— What was the cause of the second Hebrew | 


The two great independent authorities I have used for the political and religious history of 
Israel are Ewald and Kuenen, men of very different cast of thought, and admirably adapted to 
correct and supplement each other. Among smaller works, those of Hisenlohr and Weber are very 
useful, and the latter has a value peculiar to itself, from the fact of its being written by a student 
of Universal History rather than of the Old Testament. It is therefore the work of a historian 
rather than ofa theologian. Besides these I should mention a truly admirable work now in the 
course of publication, which has only recently come into my hands, viz., a popular work on the 


_ Bible, by Dr. Oort and Dr. Hooykaas (assisted by Professor Kuenen). This is expressly intended for 


young people, and I am in hopes of being able soon to¢ranslate it in such a form as to render it 
accessible to all teachers. It would be of inestimable value to them. All the above works are 
useful in distinguishing the dates and mutual relations of the various books and documents of the 
Old Testament, as well as for the subjects to which they are more directly devoted ; but it is well to 
consult special introductions to the Old Testament too, Those I have used are Davidson’s (English) 
and Kuenen’s (an earlier work than that above referred to), but both of these require correcting, 
supplementing, and checking by more recent investigations—perhaps of the authors themselves. 
For the explanation and illustration of separate passages of the Bible, all the works now mentioned 
are useful, but some good commentary is required as well. I yse one by a number of scholars, of 
whom the chief are Knobel, Berthean and Hitzig. > 

Theso are at present my chief general authorities, but for special points others are required. 
For instance, the sketches of early Israelite religion contained in this number are based on the study 
(in addition to the above mentioned works) of special books, pamphlets, or articles by Dozy, Oort, 
Kuenen, De Goeje, Land, &. ay 

In mentioning these scholars as my authorities, I do not mean to make them, collectively or 
individually, responsible for my statements, but simply to mention some few of the names which 
may be taken as representing the methods of dealing with Biblical questions, some of the results of 
which I am endeavouring to introduce to my readers. In future I will try to indicate, as I begin to 
use them, any important fresh authorities, and I shall always be happy to answer letters as to’ the 
authorities for any special statement; but as my space is so limited, and as I think these references 
will have little value and less interest to the majority of working teachers, I shall not again exceed 
a line or two, at the outside, in speaking of these matters in the Manual. x 

‘As to the method pursued, I hope we may sometime have a few lessons on ‘Critical Methods’ 

in the Manual. ; 

In teaching these lessons I should not recommend the practice of beginning the lesson by reading 
the passages from the Bible referred to init. It will be better to introduce them in their right 
place, where they will be best understood, I have to thank several friends for practical suggestions, 
which I am endeavouring to carry out. : 
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immigration into Canaan? What do we know of Jacob and hig people ? 
What three changes in the history may we notice on the formation of the 
people of Israel? Describe the two great divisions of the Israelites, and the 
smaller divisions of each of these? How do the Bible and other ancient 
writings or legends often speak of the divisions of a nation or a country ? 
What section of Israelites first settled in Egypt? What circumstances 
in Egypt and Canaan caused this settlement? Who was Joseph? Describe 
Joseph’s policy as to the land-tenure, and as to the various tribes of Israelites ? 
How did Joseph come to be spoken of as the father and brother of tribes ? 
What changes took place after Joseph’s time in the relations of the Israelites 
to the Egyptians, and what were the causes of it ? 

[V.B.—The chalk map should be used as before.] 


Lusson X.—Religion of Israel and of Egypt—Oppression of Israel. 


At the end of the last lesson I promised to tell you something about the 
religion of the Israelites at the time we have now come to. If you look at 
what I have said in Lesson i., especially at the top of p.10; at the beginning 
of Lesson iv.; on page 42 (3); and at the end of Lesson ix., you will be 
prepared to hear that the Israelites at this time had not a very noble or 
beautiful religion. Indeed as far as we tan make out it was so low that many 
people think it never can have been any higher, and that all that is told us 
of Abraham’s religion is untrue. Without supposing this, however, we must 
remember that since Abraham’s time the Hebrews that he had taught had 
(1) mixed up with the second set of Hebrews under Jacob, who were of less 
pure religion than themselves ; (2) mixed up a great deal with the Canaa- 
nites ; (3) had a great deal to do with the Egyptians ; (4) made friends with 
the Hyksos people, and no doubt mingled a good deal with them as well as 
with others who lived near the boundaries of Egypt. 

« I have more than once told you that the mixing up of several nations in 
old times was sure to cause what is called polytheism, that is the worship of 
many gods, and so it seems to have been in this case. The Israelites very 
likely worshipped many gods already, as most of them certainly did soon 
afterwards when they had mixed yet more with other nations, but as they 
called their chief god “God almighty” or “God of greatest might,” they 
must have had a very high idea of his power, and perhaps they considered 
all the other gods as very inferior tohim, They thought he was like a flame 
of fire, or that he dwelt in a thick thunder cloud, though sometimes they 
thought of him as living in the midst of them, in some sacred place, and 
strangest of all they often made images of him, which were like a young 
bull or steer! I suppose they could think of nothing more beautiful, or — 
giving a greater idea of power, than a young and growing bull. We must 
remember that they were shepherds and herdsmen, and that every one is apt 
to be very proud of what he has a great deal to do with and to think it very 
beautiful. [Z.g., ships, horses, dogs, steam-engines, &c. Men get very much 
attached to all these things, and each thinks his own the finest in the world.] 
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The Israelites thought that “ God Almighty ” was very holy (though they 
hardly meant the same as we do by that), and very terrible, pure as a flame 
of fire, but burning and destructive as a flame of fire too. It is difficult to 
think that they could love him, but they reverenced him and feared him, and 
thought he was very high and very glorious and very mighty, and so terrible 
that any one who went near him and looked at him would be sure to die. 
Their religious practices were stern and cruel, to suit this stern idea of God. 
Bloody sacrifices and rites and customs were a chief part of their worship. 

The Egyptian religion was very extraordinary and many people think that 
the Egyptian priests had some sacred and beautiful meaning in all the things 
they did, but this does not seem to be much more than a guess, and it is 
certain that though they had some fine thoughts about their gods, they had 

_Some very degraded and silly ones. Some parts of their worship were 
licentious and disgusting, and in some of the most holy places of their 
temples they had sacred animals, such as cats, crocodiles, or serpents. These 
sacred animals they fed carefully on delicate food, and when they died buried 
them, often with much greater splendour and expense than they could afford 
behaving all the while as if they had lost a dear child! Many of the images 
of their gods were half men and half animals, men with goats’ or rams’ or 
birds’ heads, for example. The Egyptians, however, believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, which the Israelites did not ; and they thought that 
when they were dead they would have to confess to the gods how they had 
lived on earth. Some of their writings which have been preserved show that 
in very early times some of them at least had true and good ideas about what 
was right and what wrong. 

Such were the Israelites, and such the Egyptians who oppressed them. 
We shall speak again of their feelings towards each other, and may now pass 
on to a short account of the fortunes and sufferings of the Israelites, or 
‘*Children of Israel,” as they were called, which is given in Exodus i, 7—14, 
This account was not written till long afterwards, but there seems every 
reason to believe in its general truth. ’ 


Verse 7. The growth in numbers and strength of the Israelites was partly 
due to their natural increase, but partly no doubt to the additional settlers, 
Hebrews and others, who joined them. 


The land was filled with them. This is the land of Goshen; not the |} . 


whole land of Egypt. 

Verse 8, This new king would be Ramses II. He is said to have reigned 
sixty-six years, and perhaps died between 1340 and 1330 B.o. 

Knew not Joseph. Ramses did not feel bound in consideration of the past 
services of the Israelites, and especially of Joseph, to allow them to live in 
half independence in his country, especially as he suspected their fidelity. d 

Verse 9. This is a great exaggeration. If the Israelites had really been 
more numerous and powerful than the Egyptians, how could they have heen 
made slaves by them ? 

Verse 10. (See Lesson ix.) Tyranny and cruelty are often called “prudence” 
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by kings and statesmen. The conduct of Ramses to the Israelites is something 
like ours and that of other Europeans to Eastern nations, such as the Chinese, 
the Japanese, and the Hindoos. The sort of “ prudence” which makes the 
strong kill and oppress the weak may bring commercial prosperity and glory, 
but that does not justify it in God’s sight. 

Verse 11. Taskmasters.—The Egyptians appointed certain men (Israelites, 
I suppose) who were to see that the work set got done. These taskmasters, 
or “ chiefs of tribute,” had.to suffer if the tasks were not finished, and it was 
their business to make each man do his share. 


Burdens means any kind of hard work. 


Pithom and Ramses.—(See Lesson ix., note.) Pithom was important ; 
because the great roads from Syria and Arabia ran through it. 


Verse 12. They (the Egyptians) were afraid because of, &c. 


Verse 14, They made them work both at all kinds of building and at al 
kinds of cultivation of the soil. 


Allusions to the fortunes and sufferings of Israel in Egypt are common - 
in other parts of the Bible. Deut. xxvi. 5, 6, where Jacob is called a Syrian, 
because he came from the country of the Aramewans or Syrians. (See 
Lesson v.) Psalm cy. 23—25 ; Numbers xx. 15; Acts vii. 17—19, &c. 


You may fancy how indignant the free shepherds of Israel would be under 
such treatment, especially if there is any truth in the tradition that the 
Egyptians often drowned their children in the river. But we are beginning 
already to step on firmer ground, and it is time we finished our “ Preliminary 
History,” though we may have to fall back, perhaps, upon some of the 
questions belonging to it. 


At the close of this preliminary history I must repeat what I have already 
said several times—that we cannot be at all sure that we have found out 
what really did happen. All is too uncertain and obscure for that; and these 
lessons must only be considered an attempt to ascertain what may be the 
facts. ; 

That the nucleus of the Israelite tribes came originally from the mountain 


} land of Armenia, that some of them began to settle in Canaan, and were 


there joined by a second immigration, that they afterwards pushed on to 
Egypt and were partially enslaved by the Egyptians, that their religion and 
manners differed very much from those of Egypt, that the mass of them were 


| not highly developed either in religion or morals, but that still there was in 


them the germ (and perhaps the remains) of a most noble national life and 
religion,—all this is as nearly certain as anything can be of which we have 
little or no contemporary record or notice ; but when we try (as we have done) 
to go into more detail it is not indeed guess work, but it is feeling and groping 
in the twilight after the truth which we can never hope to see in the full 
light of day. ~t : 
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SECTION Il.—ISRAEL’S STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
AND. A FATHERLAND, 


Lesson I.—ZJsrael and Egypt—WMoses: His connection with the Egyptians, 


The regular history of Israel may be said to bégin towards the middle or 
end of the fourteenth century before Christ (1850—1300 B.c.). During the 
first part of this half century we find the land of Goshen inhabited by a race 
of men not Egyptians either by descent or in customs and religion. These 
as you know were the Israelites or children of Israel. They were not inde- 
pendent, but were the slaves of the real Egyptians. 

Now you have some idea what kind of people these Israelite slaves in 
Egypt were. You know that they had not always been slaves, but had been 
accustomed to freedom and honour, and that a great religious teacher 
(Abraham) had very likely lived among them long ago, and that his ideas 
were not yet quite lost, though his people had been mixed up with others. 

You also know a little about the Egyptians and their religion, and’ you 
will be able to understand that the stiff, precise, and cultivated Egyptians, 
who always despised shepherds it is said, would dislike the rough and 
wandering Israelites, and how the freedom-loving Israelites in their turn 
would despise the settled customs of the Egyptians. In religious matters 
too the Israelites would look upon the superstitious and childish and immoral 
practices of the Egyptian animal-worshippers with the utmost contempt, and 
the Egyptians would consider the unsettled forms of Israelite worship and 
the roughness and cruelty of some of their rites a sign of coarse barbarism 
and lawlessness. Thus there was every reason why the Egyptians and’ 
Israelites should hate and despise each other; and no doubt they did so 
from the bottom of their hearts. 

You know, too, how it was that the Israelites came to be where they were, 
and that the Egyptians had allowed them to come there because they thought 
they would protect them. As soon, therefore, as they thought they were no 
longer useful to them in protecting their boundaries, but rather dangerous as 
likely to help their enemies, they tried to crush them and subdue them as 
we have seen. | ] 

Things could not go on in this way for ever. Either the Egyptians 
must succeed in altogether crushing the Israelites, or else the Israelites 
must regain their liberty and independence ; and, in fact, it was a suc- 
cessful attempt on the part of the Israelites and others to throw off the 
Egyptian yoke which at last put an end to this state of things. In this 
effort the insurgents were led by two brothers called Moses (properly ii} 
Mosheh) and Aaron, Of these Moses was far the greatest. He was the 
true deliverer of Israel, and we must now speak of him, ee, 

T have told you that some of the Egyptians had very noble ideas of right || 
and wrong, and we afterwards find this Moses teaching his people the highest i] 
of these same Egyptian thoughts. We should be inclined to believe, there- |] 
fore, that he had seen a good deal of the best Egyptians and had learned the | 


| 


' countrymen ; and yet, if their deliverer had himself been one of them, 
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best of what they had to teach him. But we are not left to mere guess work 
in this, for both the Egyptian and the Israelite accounts of these events say 
quite distinctly that the deliverer of the Israelites was, at any rate, brought 
up as an Egyptian. How can this have been? We can hardly suppose 
that a real Egyptian took the part of these slaves against his own 


how gould he have had the advantage of what we should call a first- 
class Sducation among the Egyptians? Here is an Israelite attempt 


‘}| to answer this question, and show how it came to pass that the great 


hero, Moses, although an Israelite by birth, was yet educated as an 


_ Egyptian. This account may be more or less the true one, but this we 


cannot teli. All that we can know with certainty is, the two great facts— 
Ist, that Moses was an Israelite; 2nd, that he was brought up as an 
Egyptian. To understand the account given in Exodus ii. 1—10, which may 
now be read, you must know that the author has just told us that the king | 
(who would be Ramses II.) had ordered that all the male children of the 
Israelites should be drowned, so that the whole nation might gradually die 
out. This must be, to say the least, a great exaggeration. | 


Verse 1. We are told elsewhere that the man was called Amram, and the 
woman Jochebed. They belonged to the tribe of Levi (see Lesson vi.), but if 
Jacob had had a son called Levi, and Jochebed had been his daughter, then, 
according to the figures of the Bible, she would have been more than 200 
years old when Moses was born. 

Verse 2. When she saw that he was a fine child, she tried to escape the 
cruel law that he must be drowned. No doubt she would have done the 
same if he had not been a fine child, for his safety depended on the mother’s 
love, not on his own beauty. 

Verse 3. An ark means a box or chest. Bulrushes, not like ours, The 


Z | papyrus is meant. It was a very tall reed, taller than a man, and was used 


for many purposes, amongst others to make boats with. There is a picture 


_ of it in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible under “reed.” Jochebed lined her 
_ chest with bitumen (see Lesson iv., Gen. xiv. 10) to hold it together, and with 


pitch to keep the water out. She thought the child would be sure to be 


- found and killed if she tried to keep it at home any longer, and that some one 


| | might take pity on it if she put it in the box on the river. 


The flags.—It is hard to say what plant is meant. Perhaps it means 


|| “rushes,” or, perhaps, water-weed generally. 


Verse 4. Zo wit=to find out or see. 

Verse 5. The Egyptian women still bathe in the open river, but only 
those of the lower classes.’ It is doubtful whether even in ancient times 
princesses did.so in Egypt, though it would seem quite natural fora Greek 


\ 


| princess of the time of Homer, for he makes princesses wash their own clothes 


at the river, and then bathe. (See Worsley’s translation of the Odyssey, 
| bk. vi., stanzas 1—20.) é 
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Later writers give this daughter of Pharaoh various names, such as 
Thermuthis, Pharia, Merrhis, Bithiah. No one knows her real name. 

Verse 6. Perhaps it was a common thing for the unhappy Hebrew mothers 
to expose their children in this way, so that the princess guessed that it must 
belong to one of them. 

Verses 7 and 8. The Egyptians hated the Hebrews and all foreigners so 
much that it would have been difficult to find an Egyptian woman who would 
have nursed the poor little Hebrew baby. Moses’ sister (most like the 
celebrated Miriam is meant) knew this, and so said very cleverly to the 
princess, “Shall I get you a Hebrew nurse for it?” and then of course got 
the baby’s own mother. 

Verse 9. Now that the baby was under the protection of the princess, his 
mother need not fear his being found. 

Verse 10. Most likely she brought him to the princess as soon as he was 
weaned, which would not be till he was about three years old. Then the 
princess treated him as if he were her own son. 

She called him “ Mosheh,” because she had rescued him from the water. 
The Hebrew for to rescue is “ Mashah,” and “ Mosheh” would naturally mean 
“the rescuer ;” but this is not what is wanted. It is difficult to make the 
word mean “ rescued one,” though some scholars think it may mean it. Of 
course, however, an Hyyptian princess would’ not call him Mosheh, because 
that was the Hebrew for “rescued one,” even if it were. We must confess 
that we do not know what the name means, It is quite possible that this 
mistake as to the meaning’ of the name was the origin of the whole story in 
its present form, but we have seen that the two most important facts in it are 
true, viz., that Moses was an Israelite, and that he was educated as an 
Egyptian. (Read Acts vii, 20—22 ; Hebrews xi. 23.) 


Lesson II.—Moses: His connection with the Midianites and others— 
His religion. 


I have hinted several times that when the Israelites under Moses were at 
last delivered from the Egyptians, several other tribes or nations joined them, 
and it seems that they owed this help, as well as so much else, to a large 
extent to Moses. At any rate the old accounts seem to agree.in saying that — 
Moses was in some way closely connected with other nations besides the 
Egyptians. It seems, too, that finally he came out of Midian, in the peninsula 
of Sinai, to Egypt to deliver the Israelites, so that he cannot have been in Egypt 
amongst them at the time. The old accounts say that Moses had a foreign 
wife, either a Cushite (Ethiopian) or a Midianite woman, and this is very 
likely true., Here, then, we may go on with the story we began to read in 


the last lesson, and see how the Israelites thought it came to pass that Moses, 
though born a Hebrew and educated as an Egyptian, yet left Egypt, and 
gained influence and honour with other peoples, The fact that he really did 
so is pretty certain, but we cannot be at all sure that we have the true 
account of how it came about, 
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Exodus ii, 11I—22. v.11. Although educated as an Egyptian, Moses could 
never forget that he was really one of the down-trodden Hebrew race, and he 
could not help going to watch his “ brothers,” that is, the men of his own 
nation, amid all their sufferings ; and indeed he must have been a great deal 
with the Hebrews, as his ideas were at bottom more Hebrew than Egyptian. 
The Egyptians no doubt thought they had a right to ill+reat the Hebrews as 
much as they liked. The word here translated. ‘‘ smiting” or “striking” is 
the same word as is afterwards translated “slaying.” 

Verse 12. Moses always liked fair play and hated bullying of every sort, 

“as we shall see again. Sooner than see his “ brother” cruelly beaten he would ' 
run the risk-of losing all his comfort and prosperity among the Egyptians, 
and being treated as a murderer and a rebel. He never thought very much 

| what would be the result to himself of anything he did ; but where he saw 
the strong persecuting the weak, where he saw the wrong triumphing over 
the right, he stood up to fight! It is always hard to resist a member of a 
ruling class (even after looking this way and that), and it is hardest of all to do 

|| so when we belong to that class ourselves. Moses had often enough stood by 

| perhaps and seen his brothers tortured, but this time he could bear it no 
| 


longer, and he slew the bullying Egyptian! [Show that though we ought not: 
to kill bullies and tyrants we ought to resist them, and that the only way 
Moses saw of resisting this Egyptian bully was by killing him. We cannot say 
that it was exactly a good deed, but at least it was a brave and generous one. | 

Verse 13. Moses thought it was bad enough for the Egyptians to oppress 

the Israelites; it would never do for them to oppress each other. 

Verse 14. When we have done wrong and someone tells us of it, instead’ 

of being sorry we generally say, “ Well! what’s that to you?” or, “Mind 

your own business,” or something of that sort. This'is just what this wicked 

Hebrew did.. -See Prov. xxviii., 3 on conduct such as that of this Hebrew. 

|| His answer showed Moses that his deed was discovered. 

| Verse 15. The Land of Midian—The place here meant is in the’ south- 

east part of the peninsula of Sinai. Some Midianites lived there, but most of 

them lived north-east of. these, beyond the eastern arm of the Red Sea and 
Mount Seir. 

Verses 16 and'17. Young unmarried women still act as shepherdesses in 
|| the peninsula of Sinai and other places. The men often leave it all to 
|| them. In dry and barren countries, such as this, wells are very rare and 

very valuable, and it is a great piece of work to draw up the water from a 
deep well, by letting down a vessel by a rope. The water, when got up in this 
| way, was poured into a trough for the animals to drink out of The neigh- 
pouring shepherds were in the habit of driving away Reuel’s daughters as 
soon as they had filled the troughs, and letting their own flocks drink the 
water, so that all the work had to be done again. Moses, as usual, stood up 
for the weakand oppressed, and drove off the bullying shepherds, who seem 
to have been cowards as well as bullies, for though they were not ashamed of — 
making poor defenceless girls do all their work for them, they dare not, all 
of them together, stand up against one single man. 
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Verse 19. Of course the daughters of Reuel could not tell that Moses was 
a Hebrew. He was no doubt dressed as an Egyptian. 

Verse 20. Perhaps the reason they had not asked Moses to come home was 
because they were too shy and modest, not because they were ungrateful. 

Verse 22. Moses had had no selfish object in helping the girls, but it 
turned out very well for him, as he found a new home there, and married one 
of them; and he called his son Ger-shom, because he was a stranger (Ger). 


Here in Midian, then, Moses lived as a shepherd, and his adventurous 
life seemed to have ended in a peaceful and happy settlement there. This. 
was very likely more to his taste than the life he had led in Egypt. 
Here, watching the flocks of his father-in-law, he could think of all the won- 
derful and beautiful things he had learned from the Egyptians ; of the noble 
thoughts of God he had learned from his own kinsmen, and which were ever 
growing more noble in his own brave heart ; but yet, this was not to be the 
end, it was but the beginning of his life. : 

Moses had been accustomed to call the God of his people by a name 
which it is difficult for us to pronounce. The Israelites wrote it JHVH, 
and most likely pronounced it something like Yawhéh.* 

Now Moses was a prophet in the sense of the word described on page 106, 
and as he thought of the terrible God of his fathers (whom he called J HVH, 
but whom most of the Israelites called God Almighty), he felt more and more 
that the only true way to serve Him was to be and to do good. We have seen 
that he was a brave, self-sacrificing man, and he felt in his very heart that if 

, 2 man lived only for himself, and was cruel and deceitful, and undutiful and 
licentious, he could not be honoured and loved by the pure and holy God. 
Perhaps no man before him had ever felt so strongly that religion and good- 
ness must go together, and that a religion without goodness is no religion at 
all. And then when he thought of the Egyptians worshipping cats and 
snakes, and making gods with rams’ and goats’ heads, and of his own people, 

_ even, making their calf-images of their and his God, he felt how foolish and 
even, excépt that they knew no better, how wicked it was to do these things ! 
How dare anyone make an image of the terrible and holy God, the consuming 
fire on whom no man could look—and live! Such thoughts as these grew 
into the heart of Moses amid the barren rocks and scanty pastures of Sinai 
and before it all became clear to him he must have had many hours of secret 
prayer, and manya hard struggle with doubts and perplexities, and much 
anxious and awful thought, and the quiet stars must have looked down upon 
him during many a sleepless night. But through it all he had two things to 
do—to search patiently for the truth, and to see that no harmcame to the 
sheep! Even if we are prophets we must not neglect our work. 


Puitie H. WickstExp; 


* This is the same name that we pronounce Jehovah, but this is quite wrong and even absurd: 
Modern scholars sometimes write it J ahveh, Jahve, Jahwe, &c. Perhaps the best way is, for us to 
write it simply,\JHVH, and leave it for each teacher to decide whether to pronounce it in the old and 


mistaken, but usual, way (Jehovah), or to make an attempt to pronounce it more mi i 1h 
to be—Yawhe, or Yawha. 1 ise! ay ; 
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LESSONS ON OLD TESTAMENT STORIES. * 
Lesson II.—ISAAC. 


[In this lesson we speak of Isaac simply as he is represented to us in the old stories, 
not as he really was. For what little we know about his real life see Lesson iy. ] 

Isaac, the child of “laughter,” the gentle, was the son of Abraham and 
Sarah. His life exhibits none of the variety of that of the great patriarch 
whom he succeeded. Its changeless round of pastoral occupations was broken 
by no great migrations like those of Abraham or Jacob. No acquaintance 
with the men and cities of other lands gave vigour to his mind and breadth to 
histhoughts. He lived self-centred in the narrow tract in the south of Canaan, 
bounded by the well of Lahai (Genesis xxiv. 62, xxv. 11) on the south, Gerar 
(Genesis xxvi. 1, 6) on the west, and Hebron (Genesis xxxv. 27) on the north. 
This monotony, no doubt, had its effect upon his character ; he had no part 
in the larger movements of his time ; his wife and children, the care of his 
flocks, the petty quarrels with neighbouring herdsmen, completed the circle 
of his interests. 

1. Development.—The influences surrounding him in his childhood have 
been already touched upon (p. 48). One of its earliest incidents (perhaps 
occurring before he was old enough to remember it) was the expulsion of 
Hagar and her child Ishmael from Abraham’s household. (Genesis xxi. 9 sqq.) 
Ié was a misfortune for Isaac that he was left alone with his aged parents. 
The same disposition to shield him doubtless displayed itself in other ways ; 
but safety was dearly purchased with loss of moral strength. There was . 
nothing to bring out the force of his character. Exposed to no shocks of 
circumstance as a youth, he was unable to contend with difficulties and 
temptations when he grew up. This gentle, uneventful sort of life had, 
however, its good side as well as its bad. On the one hand we see its 
{ influence in his unmurmuring obedience to Abraham (he was said by later 
tradition to have been twenty-five years of age at the time of Abraham’s 
intended sacrifice) ; on the other, in his conduct about the wells in the valley 
of Gerar. (Genesis xxvi. 17—22. See below). His character thus became 
|| peace-loving, tranquil, enduring. His affections were deep and constant. 
{| In him family ties seem to haye been peculiarly strong. After Sarah’s death 
he would go out every evening far away from the bustle of the encampment, 
and indulge his grief alone, perhaps finding comfort in the “ tender ministra- 
| tions of nature.” (Genesis xxiv. 63). When he marries he cannot forsake the 
old ways; he brings his wife into his mother’s tent (xxiv. 67); even though 
his sorrow might yield before his growing love, he will have the familiar 
objects to sustain the cherished memories of the past. On Abraham’s death 
the news of the patriarch’s decease is conveyed to the kindred chief, and 
Isaac and Ishmael meet at his grave. (Genesis xxv. 9). More than once the 
| cave at Hebron was the sepulchre of childish jealousies and youthful feuds. 
And the same trait appears in Isaac’s constancy to Rebekah. Unlike © 
{| Abraham and Jacob, he had but one wife. Lastly, his religious life was of 

| the same quiet, regular sort. He had no “call,” no “trial;” no “gate of 


‘between Isaac and Abraham. (Genesisxui. See Lesson ii.) Isaac: does 


The same weakness reappears in the parental partiality which divided Isaac’s 


consequence of favouritism and neglect. (Genesisxxvii.) Blind andeeble; he 


’ (Genesis xxxv. 27), and the’ brothers joined in laying him in their hereditary | 
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heaven opened itself to him; he neither “wrestled” nor “prevailed.” 
But struggle and rapture, agony and ecstacy, are not the lot of all; well is it 
when our days are “bound each to each by natural piety.” 

2. Weakness.—Trials of affection Isaac could bear unflinchingly ; he did 
not neglect or desert Rebekah when she had no children, but he was base 
enough to deny that she was his wife when he thought it-might involve 
personal danger to acknowledge her; it was the cowardice of involving his 
wife in possible dishonour that he might save his own life ; it was throwing, 
by a deceit, the whole burden of a difficulty upon the shoulders of a 
woman! yet the narrative ignores the sin, and -represents the divine 
blessing as following on the discovery of Rebekah’s true position. (Genesis 
xxvi. 11, 18). But his riches only awaken envy, and he quits Abimelech’s | |{ 
court, and makes a series of settlements in the valley of Gerar.. (Genesis 
xxvi. 17). The quarrels between the rival herdsmen illustrate the difference 


not contend for his own, nor does he ‘generously propose a friendly 
arrangement ; he gives way and moves off, after calling the wells, (v. 20), 
Esek=quarrel, and (v. 21), Sitnah=strife; though the stronger (v.. 16), he 
does not vindicate his rights, not, it would seem, because he was superior to 
them, but because he was indifferent, and cared rather for peace and’ ease. 


household. He let his sons take their own way, and then reaped the bitter 


has not vigour of character nor variety of interest enough to master his 
physical disabilities, and he gives himself to the mere gratification of his 
appetites: (Genesis xxvii. 4). When Esau discovers the wrong that has been 
done him his grief is passionate, but it does not move his father to retract 
his pledged word. It must have-needed sume firmness in Isaac to resist the 
pleading of his favourite son. But the whole power of custom had gone with | 
the birthright, and a social force of this kind was likely to: exert) much 
influence on such a character as his. In the face of the seeming impossibility 
of diverting his blessing to Esau, he has not strength enough to ask himself 
whether justice would not require even. that. 
Happily, before the advent of death, the great reconciler, Esau-and Jaco 


had met in peace, and Isaac’s last days were cheered by the presence of Jacob 


tomb (v. 29), f J. EstLin CARPENTER. | 


' LESSONS ON THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
_ LESSON XVI. , by | 
Jesus then has seen the ritual system in all its pomp and:all its butehery | 
and blood. Is it not likely that even at this, his first experience of it, his 
pure, human, and thoughtful mind would shrink back from it: with something | 
of disgust? We must remember that the two strong feelings in his soul 
were the love of goodness andthe love of man ;. and, because he loved good- 
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ness and loved men, did:he yearn to make men good. Now, he must soon 
have learnt to form his idea of the heavenly Father from himself. He must 
soon have learnt to-feel certain that his -heavenly Father loved goodness, 
- loved men, and yearned to make men good, not less, but far more than he 
- did. Therefore, when he looked at all this ritual system, he could not help 
asking himself, “Of what use is it towards making men good? And strong 
doubt would answer, ‘None.’ - Nay, the remembrance of some of the 
Pharisees he had already noticed in his native Nazareth would make him feel 
- that this system had a tendency rather to hinder men from being good. He 
would have noticed that those who were most scrupulous in ritual observances, 
who would not be guilty of carrying a parcel, however small, or going a walk 
| more than three-quarters of a mile, or lighting a fire or cooking food, or gather- 
| inga grape or apple from their garden, or ear of corn from their field on the sab- 
bath, who went up to Jerusalem at every feast, washed whenthey came in even 
“from the garden, lest a dead insect might have dropped upon them, and so 
on, were often hard and unjust in their dealings, not to be trusted for truth 
and honour, and were hardly ever known to do a kind and generous act. 
Such men seemed to think that great attention to ritual-acts would make up 
for neglect of moral duties. It was natural that they should so think. 
According to their religion ritual acts were done to render immediate honour 
_ to God. Moral acts, though no doubt binding, were still only done to fellow- 
men. And in a household every servant would naturally think that the 
master would consider it more important that such servant should be very 
respectful and obedient to him—show him the greatest attention, and run to 
perform any service to please him, than that he should be obliging and kind and 
| considerate to fellow-servants. Ritual observances were considered as oflices 
| performed direct to the Master of Heaven. Moral duties were only conduct 
| to fellow-servants on earth. Therefore these ritual observances were a snare 
to draw men away from the moral duties which the God who loves men 
considers the truest honour to Himself. We see this effect of ritual obser- 
--yance in our day. The Italian brigand will rob and even murder men, 
-outraging all moral duty, and yet will think that the Virgin Mary will be 
merciful to him and intercede for him, because he bows to her image at every 
: -crossway, wears her picture in his hat, and the image of her crucified son 
near his heart. . 
Might not Jesus then say to himself, ‘‘Since all this ritual system does 
nothing to make men good—since it does much to hinder them from being 
good—and since the Heavenly Father yearns for men to be good—is it 
possible that he can care for thissystem ?” Is not all this empty observanee— 
| this pomp and show and blood and burning flesh—positively hateful to him 2 
Might not the doubts have thus early crept.into the mind of the young 
prophet which ‘afterwards became strong convictions? Might he not have begun 
 toask himself whether God did dwell particularly in the Holy of Holies at the 
end of the Sanctuary ? (1,Kings viii. 27) and whether these coarse men, these 
"butchers, were more fit to come near him than a Samaritan, whom they 
would think accursed and unworthy to approach the Sanctuary, but whose 


yy 
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soul was purified by compassion and love? (See Luke x. 25—37.) Didhe 
not think the truesacrifice to God was mereyto man? (See Matthew ix. 10—13 ) 
Did he not think, with regard to the very Temple itself, that the soul of man 
was a much nobler temple? That seems to be the doctrine he teaches in 
after-time. He tells the woman of Samaria that the time will come when 
men shall no longer worship the Father-in this mountain (i.e., in the Sama- 
ritan Temple on Mount Gerizim) nor yet (in the Temple) at Jerusalem. But 
the hour cometh, he says, and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth (i e., in the soul where he is truly 
found. John iy., 23—24). : 

It was also some statement that he intended to destroy the temple worship, 
and.erect another kind of temple and another kind of worship, that his false 
accusers seem to have got hold of when they testified against him. before the 
High Priest. (See Mark xiv. 55—59.) 


LESSON XVII. 


Might not Jesus, we ask, even already have begun to ask himself whether 
fasting was really required by God? (See Matthew ix., 14—17.) Zzplain 
that by the old garment and old bottles (of leather) Jesus meais.the old religion 
with its observances, such as fasting; by the new cloth and new wine, his own 
new religion, which he could not make agree with the old. 

Perhaps he now began to think, what he afterwards saw so clearly, that 
the purity which God requires is not purity of body, gained by abstaining from 
touching or eating anything fancied unclean, but to keep the soul from the 
impurity of sin. (See Matthew xv., 1—20.) Verse 5 means—anything I have 
which I might use for your support I have consecrated to the temple, and 
therefore you have no claim upon mz; thus putting ritual observance above 
moral duty.» Verse 13, Every plant which my Heavenly Father hath not 
planted shall be rooted up; i.e., every observance in the old law which God 
did not appoint shall be rooted up. And once more, might not the doubt: 
occur to him as to whether God really required for His honour that men should 
observe so many strict rules of abstaining from this thing and that on the 
sabbath. Nay, whether he required any Sabbath or any other holiday to be 
observed for His honour at all ?—Whether the Sabbath was not made for man, 
i.¢., to give him rest and enjoyment, and the opportunities of improvement— 
and not man for the Sabbath, by it to honour God. (Mark ii., 23—28.) Verse 
28, Fhe son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath, i.e., part of the Messiah’s work 
is to abolish the old rules about the Sabbath, as well as other old observances. 
(Matthew xii., 10—13.) 


Of course, we cannot tell whether thoughts like these came thus ‘early to 
the mind of Jesus. They must have come at some time, They must have 
come before he began to preach. For if, then, he had been a real Jew in 
faith, and still kept his belief in the obligation of the ritual law, he would 
have taught as the scribes. He would have told the people, among other things, 
that in order to enter the kingdom of ‘heaven they must be more strict in 
observing the ritual laws ; they must fast more ; be more careful to keep 
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themselves from things impure ; keep the Sabbath more strictly; go up to 
Jesusalem at the feasts; give to the temple ; offer sacrifices ; but he says 
not a word of one of these things asa duty. On the contrary, he tells the 
people that, in order tv enter the kingdom of heaven, they are to attend to 
moral duties, to be lowly and meek, and peaceful and loving, to love 
righteousness and to do good. 

And now we can see what must have been one portion of the work which 
Jesus had to do in those years when he is hidden from our view at Nazareth, 
_ between his early childhood and his ministry. He was struggling to free his 
soul from the whole ritual system which had been bound upon it by his early 
education, and waxing—growing strong in spirit—in that love and knowledge 
of pure moral duty, which was to make the substance of his religion. This 
was the first work the father gave him todo. Perhaps it was some feeling 
that this work was just coming upon him that led him to say to his parents, 
when they found him in the temple, ‘* Wist (knew) ye not that I must be 
about my father’s business.” One can hardly help indulging the guess that it 
was with some of the doubts that had occurred to him on the ritual law—on 
the use of sacrifices, fasts, Sabbaths, and purifications—that he went to the 
doctors, the scribes, who sat in certain chambers in the temple buildings to 
answer questions and give instruction about the law. One cannot help 
fancying that the feelings of Jesus, caused by what he had seen, would call 
to mind passages in the Psalms and prophets, which he had read or heard, and 
which he would mention to the doctors as all seeming to hint that God did 
not really care for all this ritual system. We will turn to these passages. 
They are to be found in Psalm xl. 6—8; 1. 7-15; li. 16,17; cxli 2; 
Isaiah i.10—17; Jeremiah vii. 21—23; Hosea vi. 6; Amos v. 21—24; 
Micah vi. 6—8. Jesus might ask the doctors how they could explain these 
passages, except as throwing slight on all this temple worship. 

We may depend upon it the scribes would try to explain the force of the | 
passages away. They would tell him the psalmists and prophets did not mean 
to say that ritual observances were of no value, but only that moral observances 
were of more value, which they owned. Then they would speak like scribes 
in every age, and warn the young inauirer, in their own phrases, against 
trusting too much to the pride of carnal reason and conscience. They would 
say: ‘*Thou must not judge of what God would approve by what thy mind 
would approve, for His thoughts are not our thoughts, nor our ways His 
ways.” They would point to the authority of antiquity. ‘‘These things have 
been hallowed,” they would say, ‘‘by pious tradition through countless 
years, Then they were written down by Moses from the very mouth of God. 
It is impiety even to question their divine character; it is blasphemy to 
deny them, blasphemy to be punished according to the law by stoning to 
death’—Leviticus xxiv. 16; Deuteronomy xiii. 6—11. (Lxplain that 
speaking against the established worship of Jehovah was considered as persuading 
to serve other gods. ) 

We may imagine that the doubts of Jesus are smothered for atime by such 
reasoning. It is very difficult for him, a child, to break through and prove 
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its hollowness ; but the doubts are not quenched. He carries them down | 
with him to Nazareth, and whilst he is obedient to his parents he is |} 
increasing in the wisdom which -by-and-by enables him to deal with them, 
Like him of whom, our poet Tennyson:speaks :— 


‘‘ He fought his doubts and gathered strength, 1 

He would not make his.judgment blind, / 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 

‘And laidthem. ‘Thus he came at length, 

To find a stronger faith his own, 
And power was with him in the night, 
Which makes the darkness and the light, 

And dwells not on the light alone.” 


LESSON XVIIL 


I wish to help you now to picture to your imaginations Jesus in those years 
during which he is lost to our sight in the Gospel story—I mean the years 
between his visit to Jerusalem, when he was about twelve, and his beginning 
to preach, when he was about thirty. 

You will say, perhaps, How can we know anything about him when nothing 
is told us in the Gospel? I answer by another question. Supposing you 
saw a river rising in the mountains, that you followed it as.it flowed fora 
time through soil that made the waters muddy, then saw it suddenly 
disappear from view by sinking into the earth, but that by walking on, you, 
by-and-by, saw it rising again to the surface, only now its waters were pure 
and clear ; would you really know anything about that river in the time 
when it had been flowing hidden from sight in its underground channel ? 
Yes, surely, you would know one thing. You would know it had been em- 
ployed in getting rid of the impurities of soil thatit had carried with it in the 
first portion of its course. Wecan reason in the same way of Jesus. His | 
mind must have been employed—during the time when he is hidden from | 
view—in getting rid of the impurities, i.e., the ceremonial notions of the Jewish | 
religion in which he had been educated. For you must not forget that he 
was educated'in these ceremonial notions, such as you have had represented || . 
in chapters xiv. xv. xvi. xvii. You must not forget that the parents of Jesus || 
were Jews, and clearly kept the Jewish law, which was full of such ceremonial 
notions. Jesus would be educated in that law ; would, in all probability, 
believe it as a boy. Remember this, and you will understand some of the 
difficulties which Jesus would have to overcome in becoming the noble |} 
being he did become, and in gaining such pure and lovely views of God as he || 
did gain and set forth to the world. Bear in mind then, that up to the age- 
of twelve at least, the mind of Jesus must have been rendered turbid by the || 
impurities from Jewish soil—these ceremonial notions of which we have. || 
spoken, Then he disappears, but when he comes forth again at thirty, all || 
these impurities are gone. But I must make a leap, and take you forward in the I 
history to this time when Jesus is thirty and begins to preach, and then you i 
will see how true it is that the ceremonial impurities are gone ; you will.see \ 


: to what a pure and beautiful, and entirely moral religion Jesus has come; || 
| you will see that it is a religion which is no longer Jewish, but is for the || 


if 
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whole human race, containing nothing but what the sense of right and the 
sense of truth in every human mind can find good and true. 


LESSON XIX. 


We must for a time, then, leave the little town of Nazareth in which the 
early life of Jesus was spent. We pass over the hills to the north-east 
about fourteen or fifteen miles and descend to a large lake about thirteen 
miles long and between three and four niiles broad in its widest part. Itisthe 
Lake of Galilee, called also the Sea of Tiberias, and the Sea of Gennesareth,. 
and, according to Josephus, the Sea of Capernaum. This lake lies in so deep 
a basin—652 feet below the level of the Mediterranean—and the hills around 
so close it in, that the valley is a kind of hothouse in which, in this time of 
Jesus, trees and herbs flourish which belong to very hot countries. There 
are seen the tall and feathery palms towering above clusters of other trees, 
There are groves of olives and fig trees, of walnuts and vines, whilst the 
most gorgeous flowers adorn the gardens and grow wild in the fields. The 
exceeding beauty of this Jake makes it a resort for the rich, especially the 
Romans. The royal family of Herod have built two towns—two watering 
places we may say—on its shore—Tiberias on the south, and Julias on the 
north—and the edge of the lake is dotted with gentlemen’s parks and villas. 

_ Mountains, I have said, enclose the lake, but on the western side, towards 
the north, the mountains seem to fall back, and leave a little plain, about 
fiye miles wide and six or sevenilong. This plain is the land of Gennes- 
areth, crowded—(mind we are speaking of the time of Jesus)-—with little 
towns or villages, of which we know the names of five—Magpata, the home 
of Mary Magdalen; Berusarpa, the native place of Andrew, Peter, and 
Philip, DatmanutTHa, CHorazin ; and on the edge of the plain (some think, 
however, it was a little more to the north) CapzRNauM, where Jesus lived—~ 
in the house of Peter and Andrew, two fishermen of the lake. 

From this lake-side town of Capernaum (Caphar-Nahum, village of 
| Nahum) Jesus then went forth to preach first in the villages or towns in this’ 
| little plain of Gennesareth. He entered into their synagogues.or chapels on 
| the sabbath days (our Saturdays) and his goodness, wisdom, and ability soon 

became so known that the Rabbis in the synagogues were glad for him to 
| preach for them, and the people were glad to hear him. After a little time 
| he became so famous that wherever he was to preach people would come’ 
| crowding from all the-villages round about, from far and wide, to hear him. 
There were soon such crowds that no synagogue was large enough to hold 
them, and then Jesus would go to the lake side and get into a boat, and. 
pushing a little way out, would speak to the people who stood one above 
| another, as in a gallery, onsome steep place on the shore. Sometimes, how- 
ever, perhaps when the air was most sultry below, Jesus would ascend one of 
the neighbouring mountains, and finding a fit place, would there teach the 
| people who followed him. Matthew and Luke seem to have taken one of his 
| discourses delivered—Matthew says on the hill—Luke on the plain—and put 
| to it all they could learn of his preachings in different places in Gennesareth, . 
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and perhaps other parts of Galilee, so as tio make the whole seem one dis- 
course. This is now called the Sermon on the Mount. Perhaps it should 
be called ‘‘Sermons on the Mount, in the valley, and on the lake,” or 
“Sermons in Galilee.”—(Read Matthew iv. 12—25. Marki.14—22. Luke 
iv. 31—32. Luke v. 1—3. Matthewv.1. Luke vi. 17—19.) 


LESSON XX. 


Let us imagine Jesus speaking to the people of Galilee—now in synagogue, 
now on hillside, now from lake. Whatisit hesays? We learn from Matt. iv.17 
that the burden, the chief thought of his preaching was—REPENT, FOR THE KING- 
DOM OF HEAVEN IS AT HAND; or, according to Mark, chap.i., v.15, THE KINGDOM 
oF GoD Is AT HAND, i.e., near. Nowthroughout the whole history of the ministry 
of Jesus, let me beg you never forget that this is the central thought in all 
his teaching. It is as it were always his text to which his whole discourse or 
his parable refers. What did Jesus mean by these words? Read over again 
Chapters iy. and v. of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus Christ,” and you will refresh your 
memory as to what the people of Galilee understood by the kingdom of 
heaven or kingdom of God. They looked forward to a good time coming, 
foretold, as they believed, by their prophets. It was to be a time when their 
nation.should be freed from the tyranny of their foreign masters—the 
Romans ; when they should be masters in their turn over all the surrounding 
nations, and be mighty, honoured, and prosperous. This was the temporal 
side of the coming kingdom ; but the prophets had seen also a spiritual side, 
which perhaps also the more pious among the Jews looked for in the time of 
Jesus. The coming time was to be a time of righteousness and knowledge of 
God. The people should be all righteous, and the knowledge of God should 
be spread abroad over all the nations, and THE sPrRIT oF Gop SHOULD BE 
POURED OUT ON ALL, EVEN ON THE SERVANTS AND THE HANDMAIDENS. 

Now, Jesus took up only the spiritual part of the conception of the kingdom of 
heaven, or kingdom of God, as the subject of his discourse. He left the temporal 
or material part behind, And though no doubt he explained to his followers that 
when he talked of the kingdom of heaven or of God he meant only a spiritual 
kingdom, they could not get out of their minds their own long-cherished notions 
that the kingdom was to be a temporal kingdom ; and so they constantly mis- 
understood him, and supposed him to mean some temporal kingdom when he 
was speaking only of a spiritual one. (Read Math. xx. 20—29 ; Mark x. 
39—45 ; John vi. 15; Acts i. 6,7; Matth. xvi, 21—23) (Here Peter, full 
of the idea that Jesus is to be a king and rule over the Jewish nation restored 
to power, cannot understand how this can be if Jesus is to be put to death), 
(Mark viii. 31—33 ; Luke xviii. 31—34.) 


=_ 


LESSON XXI, 
When Jesus then says, “ Repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand” he 
understands these words in a spiritual sense. If, we attentively mark hig — 
thought through all the Gospels, we see that he means by the Kine@pom of | 


God the Ruz or Reienof God. Rule or Reign, indeed, is the first meaning | 


f 
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of the word kingdom, and of the Hebrew and Greek words of which it is the 


translation, The poet has caught this true meaning of kingdom in Christ’s 


sense in the beautiful hymn— 


** Come, kingdom of our God, 
Sweet REIGN of light and love, 
Shed peace and hope and joy abroad, 
And wisdom from above.” (MARTINEAU. 254.) 


Jesus meant to tell people, then, that'the Reign or Rule of God was near. 


' What did he mean by that? Why, the ancient prophets had foretold that 


the time would come when God would have a new covenant with men. By 
the old covenant He had taught men indirectly by means of an outward law, 
by means of the outward teachings of prophets ; but by the new covenant He 
would teach men directly by his own Spirit dwelling in them and guiding 
them to truth and goodness. Jesus, then, in saying, ‘‘ the kingdom of God 
is at hand” meant ‘‘the Reign of God in men’s souls is near.” The old 
covenant is passing way. The new covenant is coming in. The Holy 
Spirit is about to be given to men, which shall teach them all things 
necessary for eternal life; shall make them priests and prophets for 
themselves.” 

You may not understand all this at present, but I hope you will try to 
understand it better as you grow older. And then you will know that this is 
the highest and gladdest, and yet the most solemn doctrine that ever can be 
told to man. It is a doctrine which holds out to all of us the hope of having 
the great God of heaven and earth with us and in us, lovingly teaching us 
and guiding us, helping us to be wise with His wisdom, and good with His 
goodness. It holds out to us the beautiful hope of making all our life a 
simple walking with God, like dear children. For wheh we can feel that He 
is in us we have nothing to do but to give ourselves up to love what He bids 
us love, hate what He bids us hate, do what He bids us do, and shun what 
He bids us shun, ever to be like little children guided by a mother’s hand. 
‘*For as many as are led by the Spirit of God they are the sons of 
God.” (Rom. viii. 14.) There is nothing in the world that you can desire 
greater than this privilege of feeling that you are really children of God led 
by His Spirit. This is really what you pray for every day when you say, 
*‘Our Father, who art in Heaven. Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done tin earth as it is in Heaven.” You pray that God’s 
Spirit will come and take up His kingdom, His Reigh or Rule in your soul, 
and the souls of others, and help you to do His will on earth as willingly as 
it is done by the angels in heaven, 

And now, hearing that so grand a privilege may be yours, you will 
naturally ask—how then may we gain it? That is, you ask—how may we 
attain the kingdom or the Rule of God? I answer there is but one way. 
You must first be true to yourselves. Love and follow now what you feelinyour 
own minds to be good, hate and shun now all that you feel to be bad, and 
then by-and-by God will give you the reward of feeling that He is in you, 
loying, teaching, and guiding you. (Read Romans viii. 1—17 ; Galatians 
y. 6—26.) : 


Hi 
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LESSON XXII 


< Jesus then went about preaching “ The reign of God is coming,” and there- 
fore he called people to repent in order to fit themselves for the coming reign. 
The word which Jesus used, and which is translated ‘‘ Repent,” meant Turn 
from your old life to a new life, change your dispositions. Now, it was 
natural, we may say almost necessary, that some of those who heard him 
should ask nearly the same question as I have supposed you to ask, They 
would say what are we to turn to? What are we to change to in order to fit 


ourselves for the kingdom of God? What we call the sermon on the mount 


isa long reply to this question, and the substance of the reply is the same 
reply that I gave to you, ‘You must be true to yourselves. Love and follow 
now what you feel in your own mind to be good. Hate and shun all that you 
feel to be bad.” But.this reply naturally raises another question in the 
minds of the hearers, and the reply to this again suggests another question 
calling for another reply; and then, after giving these replies, Jesus seems to 


_ feel that there are three great mistakes.into which his hearers are still liable 


to fall, and he adds three cautions against them. 

Thus the sermon on the mount consists of six sections. The first three 
sections may be considered replies to questions spoken or in the minds of 
hearers. ‘The other three are cautions against mistakes, 


SECTION I, 


This is the reply to the question to what must we change ourselves ||. 


in order to fit ourselves for the kingdom of God? and the reply was 
substantially, ‘“‘ Be true to yourselves. Love and follow what you feel in 
your own minds to be good. Hate and shun what you feel to be bad.” It 
is those who are thus true to themselves who are fit for the kingdom of God 


' —those who love righteousness (goodness) so much that they seem to hunger 


after it—-(Matthew v. 6)—those who feel that they have not yet 
attained, goodness, and become rich in it, but are yet poor in 
it (vy. 3)—those who mourn that they have attained so little of 
goodness and are still so sinful (v. 4)—those who are meek and gentle 
(v. 5)—those who are merciful (v. 7)—those who keep their hearts pure from 
evil thoughts and feelings (v. 8)—those who are peace-makers (v, 9)— 
those who allow themselves to be persecuted rather than turn.from righteous- 
ness (v. 10, 11, 12)—those who endeavour to make others good, and thus 
become like salt, to stop their corruption, a light to lighten their darkness 
(v.18—16.) To all this we may add one or two passages in chapter vii., which 
seem to have been placed out of their true connection. People were not to 


| judge others, or be too ready to see faults in them (c, vii. 1—5.) Butatthe 


same time they were to try people before they trusted them so much as to 
speak to them freely of their holiest thoughts and feelings (vii. 6) ; and they 
were to test those who set themselves up for teachers by their fruits (vii. 15— 
20.) Finally they must bo prepared to find it hard to be good, whilst: ibis— 


very easy to be bad. But they must choose the han part and avoid the 
easy one (chap. vii. 13, ert 


| 
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LESSON XXIIL 
SECTION II, 


This first reply of Jesus would naturally raise another question in the 
minds of his Jewish hearers. They would notice that he taught them from 
their own hearts, and not as the Scribes did, from the daw and the prophets. 
And so they would say or think, ‘‘ Art thou come to destroy the law and the 
prophets,. and to tell us that we are to pay no attention tothem?’ To this 
question, real or supposed, Jesus replies that he is not come to destroy the 
law or the prophets, but rather to fulfil them—z.c., to give them a fuller, 
higher meaning. ‘‘ You must take the law,” he seems to say, ‘and 
interpret it by what I have taught you from your own hearts, and thus 
you will get to the spirit of it,and then the body will be nothing. Thus, 
when the law says ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ you must go deeper to the spirit, 
and’shun the angry disposition that leads to ‘killing. Whenit says ‘Thou 
shalt do no impure acts,’ you must go deeper, and shun the impure desires 
that lead to impure acts. (Ch. v. 17—28.) In fact, when you find any 
desires or habits leading you to sin you are to cut them off, though dear as 
right eye or hand. (VY. 29, 30.) But not only must you keep the law in 
spirit—if you find any part of the law contradicting that law of goodness 
which you find in your own heart, you are to set it aside—such as the old 
bad law of divorce, by which a man might put away his wife whenever he 
was tired of her; the bad law of swearing ; of revenge, or tit for tat; of 
loving the neighbour, but hating the enemy.” (C. v. 31—48.) There were 
other sayings of Jesus about the law which are not put into the sermon, but 
which we may well add, though we. have mentioned them before (in Lesson 
xyi.).. In Matthew ix. 13, he seems to make light of the sacrifices-com+ 
manded by the law. In the same chapter, 14and 15, he seems to make light 
of fasting. In Matthew xv. 1—20, he makes light of the purifications 
enjoined by the law. In Matthew xii. 10—13, Mark ii. 23—28, he makes 
light of the strict observance of the Sabbath, which the Jews thought the 


. law commanded. Inthe Sermon on the Mount Jesus sums up the spirit of 


_the law and the prophets in the precept, ‘‘ Therefore, all things whatsoever 
ye would that men'should do unto you, do ye even so'tothem.” (Matthew 
Vii. 12.) : } 

LESSON XXIV. 
; SECTION ILI. 
After hearing these’ teachings of Jesus, there naturally arises a third 
question in our minds, which would also naturally rise in the minds of those 


who heard him. They would notice, as we notice, that all the righteousness _ 


or goodness which he has hitherto commanded, as that which will fit men for 
the reign of God, is goodness with regard to our fellow-creatures and ourselves. 
He has said nothing about our duty to God, and the question naturally 
arises, ‘How are we to conduct ourselves towards God?” To this supposed 
question he replies, in substance: “‘ You must think of God as a Father, who 

wants to give you the kingdom (Luke xii. 32), and who loves the kind of 
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righteousness which I haveenjoined. You must pray to Him, but pray to Him 
chiefly for the kingdom by such words as these : ‘Our Father, whoartin heaven. 
Teach us to love and revere Thee, May Thy kingdom come into all our souls, 
so that Thy will may be done by us in earth as it is done in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread (perhaps even this meant ‘‘Feed our souls with 
such bread of Thy help as shall make them strong to do Thy work”). (See 
Luke xi. 1—13 ; notice especially verse 13). Forgive us our sins, as we 
forgive those who sin against us. And lead us.not into temptation—which 
may draw us away from righteousness and preparing for the kingdom—but 
deliver us from evil. Amen.’?” What is called the doxology, or giving of 
praise—“ For thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, for ever and ever. 
Amen”—is not found in any early manuscripts of the Scriptures or other 
writings, and is therefore supposed to have been added after the time of Christ. 
Jesus tells his followers that they must pray to God in perfect trust, asking 
Him for the kingdom, or his Holy Spirit, feeling sure that He will grant 
it, just as a little child will trust to his father to give him what he needs 
when he cries to him in hunger. (Matthew vi. 9—15., vii. 7, 11.) 


NOTES OF ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ANIMAL 
PHYSIOLOGY, 


Lesson III.—WModes of Activity in Matter. 


There are several kinds of action at work in connection with our bodies, 
which we may nowtry to understand. 1. Theaction of gravitation. 2. The 
action of vibration. 3. The atomic action (of cohesion and combination, 
this last being called also chemical action). 4. Various kinds of undulatory 
or wave action, closely connected with No.2. 5. Vital or life action. 

1. Gravitation —Every particle or body in the universe gravitates towards 
every other particle or body (that is to say, it has a tendency to join it), and 
the nearer and larger that other body may be, the stronger is its tendency to ~ 
approach it, 

Now, the earth is a very large body, and is much nearer to us than any 
other larger one (such as the sun), so that everything about us has a much 
stronger tendency to approach the earth than anything else; this is why 
stones and other things fall to the ground when we drop them. Our own 
bodies, too, always tend to press upon the earth, and unless we were careful 
in the positions we put ourselves into and the movements we make, we | 
should fall flat upon the ground. We are so much accustomed to managing . | 
these things that we do not even know that we are doing it generally, but 
we can see how hard it is for babies to learn it. 

The air, too, like all other things, is subject to the action of gravitation 
and presses upon the earth and our bodies with a weight of 14 lbs. to onthe 
square inch. This pressure of the air upon our bodies prevents the blood 
which is driven through our blood-vessels with great force by the heart, from 
stretching them too much and oozing through their walls, for it keeps it down 
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and balances the action of the heart by its own pressure. If, however, the 
action of the heart becomes feeble the pressure of air is too strong and 
squeezes the blood out of the vessels back upon the heart. There are many 
other ways in which the action of gravitation, and, especially, the pressure of 
the air affects us. It is the pressure of gravitation, for instance, that forces 
the air into our lungs when we open them by the action of the chest. The 
elastic properties of the air equalize the pressure in every direction, so that it 
squeezes sideways, and even upwards, just as much as downwards. This fact, 
though really very simple, is not easy to explain in writing without going to 
too great a length. 
2. Vibration—We have seen already that every substance is made up 
of innumerable particles or atoms, and that these atoms are always vibrating 
backwards and forwards. There are a great many things which increase or 
diminish the rapidity of these vibrations, as, for instance, change of temper- 
ature. The extent to which the particles of any substance are capable of 
vibrating is one of the most important things which we can know about it ; 
and the extent to which they actually ave vibrating constitutes one of the 
chief differences between the same substance in different conditions, as 
between ice and water, or between incandescent carbon, charcoal, and 
diamonds. As an illustration of this wonderful vibrating action of atoms, 
and the influence exercised upon it by change of temperature, we may state 
that an atom of hydrogen gas vibrates at the rate of 6,225 feet per second, 
at a temperature of 60° Fahr.; and 6,055 feet per second, at the freezing 
point (32° Fahr.). We shall have to speak of this vibrating action of the 
atoms again. 
3, Atomic Action.—Is of two sorts—cohesive and chenvical. The atoms 
} which make up any elementary substance cohere, or stick together, as well as 
vibrating to and from each other. This is called cohesion, and it acts upon 
a number of particles of the same sort. This action of cohesion is always 
equally powerful between the atoms of the same substance, but it is not 
always equally able actually to keep these particles close together, or in a 
state of cohesion, because, when the vibrating action of the particles becomes 
very high, it overcomes to a greater or smaller degree the cohesive action 
which remains the same. Thus, the more the particles of a substance vibrate, 
the less firmly they cohere, and the less they vibrate the more firmly they 
cohere, If, then, the vibrations of the particles of a substance are diminished, 
they approach nearer to each other and cohere more firmly, and so the 
substance becomes harder. Of all known substances, carbon, in the crystal- 
line form of the diamond, shows theJeast vibration, and coheres most firmly, 


| andi ig, therefore, the hardest. All crystals show very small vibration, very 


firm cohesion, and very great hardness—in all these particulars being directly 
opposed to living substances. . 

If a number of atoms of one sort are brought very near to a number of 
atoms of another sort, and one or both sets of atoms are in a state of extreme 


{| vibration, they will, under certain conditions and in certain proportions, . 


}| combine together and form complex atoms and a new sort of substance. 
ay / y 
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Ih This is chemical action; and the science of chemistry consists largely in 
examining the conditions under which this action takes place. Even these 
complex atoms and substances may themselves combine with other complex 
or simple substances, and make more complex substances yet, or the different 
kinds of atoms of very complex substances may break away from each other 
and combine with simple substances, and so make less complex substances. 
When various substances combine into more complex substances, they must 
absorb ‘a certain amount of vibratory action in. some form, and when they 
partially dissolve,and then combine into simpler substances, they must set free 
a certain amount of vibratory action in some form. We have seen in Lesson sk 
that itis the function of plants to absorb. vibrations and make complex 
substances, and that of animals to\ set free vibrations and make simpler 
substances. In this latter operation a great amount of oxygen especially is 
required. About 10,000 grains of this gas are taken in by the lungs every 
day for this purpose, and.a healthy, active man should be provided with 
800 cubic feet of freely moving air to supply him with this oxygen. 

4. There are various forms of Undulatory or Wave action. The vibration 
of which we have spoken so much seems to be a form of this. The action of 
the sun upon plants seems also to be of an undulatory nature, the waves from: 
the sun passing into the atoms in the plant and making them vibrate more 
and form more complex substances. Many forms of this wave action can 
pass from one thing into another, as from the sun into plants,.and in this 
they differ from gravitation, cohesion, and combination. Light. probably, 
and sound’certainly, travel in waves, 

5. Vital Action or Life Force.—We cannot give such a clear account of 
this as of the other modes of activity. We know very little of the gift of life, 
but we can tell some of the conditions under which it works. It i8 not found 
at work, then, in connection with any but very complicated forms of matter. 
A single vital particle must contain at least ten clusters, and each cluster at 
least 88 atoms. The atoms forming each cluster vibrate to an extreme degree 
to and from each other, and each cluster, acting as one atom, vibrates to and 
from the other clusters. It will be seen, therefore, that living structures 
show an immense amount of vibratory action. We never find life or vital 
action beginning fresh, that is to say, it is only under the influence of living 
matter that other living matter is formed. It is only where’ there is 
vegetable life that the sun-waves can be absorbed and the higher forms of 
complex matter formed, and it is only where there is animal life that action 
can be released in the higher forms of muscular and nervous activity. 
Development, growth, and reproduction of similar individuals can only take 
place where there is life, and it is the same power which converts the more 
complex parts of our food into the living structures of our frames. All that 
we can say of vital action, therefore, is that it controls and guides all the 
others, the highest manifestations of which cannot ever take place without it. 

It may be noted that the value of food for human beings depends to a ' 
large extent on the degree of the complexity of its structure. The grains of 
wheat, maize, and oats contain germs, a highly complex form of matter 
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surrounded by a less complex form. The flesh of animals, especially young 
ones, contains a large amount of semi-fluid, vitalised and highly complex 
substance. 


LESSON IV. 
The Human Frame as a Whole.— The Bones. 


We have now considered some of the forms of activity which characterise 
matter in its various conditions, and before beginning to notice the building 
up of the body under their influence, let us take a view of it asa whole. If 
we were to imagine a human being to be gradually dissected, or taken to 
pieces, beginning from the exterior, the various structures would reveal 
themselves in the following order. On the outside the skin, under it a 
general layer of fat, more or less perfect. Upon removing the skin and fat, 
a large number of bundles of red flesh (the muscles), which pull the bones 
and move the body, would be seen. Under these lie the bones, to which the 
muscles are attached by whitish cords, called tendons. We then come to 
the great cavity of the trunk, including those of the chest and abdomen. 
“The upper part of this cavity is enclosed by the ribs, the lower part is 
enclosed by soft walls only. This cavity contains the blood-making organs 
(the organs of digestion), the blood renovating organ (the lungs), the organs 
for circulating the blood and repairing material through the body (the heart 
and blood-vessels), and the organs for carrying off deleterious matters and 
maintaining purity in the body (the liver, kidneys, skin, lungs). 

Behind the great cavity, and enclosed within the bones of the spine 
and skull, is situated another, a smaller cavity, in which we find the brain 
and spinal cord, which receive impressions and send back impulses to all 
parts of the body, by means of smaller nerves which branch from them. To 
the trunk are attached four extremities, or limbs, which are also supplied 
with nerves and bloodvessels, and are in that way intimately connected with 
the great organs of the trunk. 

Having taken this general survey of the body, we will proceed to notice 
its various parts. In so doing we will divide those parts into two classes, 
yiz., the hard and the soft structures. The hard, is the bony structure of 
the body ; and the soft, the other remaining structures. We will deal first 
with the hard, or bony structure. - 

Animals are divided into two classes—vertebrata and invertebrata, 
| according to whether they possess, or are wanting in, certain bones, called 
_ -yertebre, a number of which go to make up what we call the spine, or back- 
bone. In many of the lower animals, as in crabs and shrimps, the bony 


|| fabric is collected on the outside ; but in all the higher animals, including 


man, it is placed in the interior of the body. One other fact we may notice, 
viz., that those animals which have bones live longer lives, and are larger, 
_ than those which are boneless. 

Bone has two purposes. 1st, it forms the levers by which we exert our 
||\ strength upon things outside us, just as the poker is the lever by which we 
act upon the fire ; and, in most cases, one bone forms the fulcrum, or point of 
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support to another, as the bar does to the poker ; as, for instance, when we 
raise anything in our hand, the bones of the forearm are the levers, and the 
end of the bone at the elbow, the fulcrum. When we walk, however, one of 
the fulerums is the ground. 2nd, it protects from injury delicate organs, 
such as the brain, heart, &c. 

The skeleton, or bony framework of the body, consists of 249 variously 
shaped bones., ‘The moveable bones are in general tipped with cartilage, or 
gristle, to prevent friction. All the bones are united together by mieans of 
certain tough bands, called ligaments. 

Bone is a substance full of holes, like a sponge, which we express by 
saying it is porous, and of all porous substances it is the hardest and toughest. 
It contains mineral and animal matters, depending for its hardness upon the 
first, and for its toughness upon the second. Its porosity enables it to 
be nourished in every part by the ever-circulating blood. In a human 


skeleton there are about 9 lbs. of mineral and 4 lbs. of animal matters, | 


and these two kinds are so intimately mixed together, that where there is a 
particle, however small, of one kind, there must bea particle of the other. 


This is shown by two experiments, which anyone may perform for himself. . 


If a bone be soaked in dilute hydrochloric acid, the mineral part-is abstracted 
or dissolved out, and the animal portion alone remains, but of the ewact shape 
of the original bone; and if a bone be carefully burnt in a red-hot fire or 
oven, the animal part is destroyed and removed, leaving the mineral of the 
exact shape of the original bone. The mineral matter, which forms 69 per 
cent of bone, is composed of the following substances :— 

Phosphate of lime . . . . . . . 59°63 per cent of bone. 

G@arbonate-.of ime: . AS 208  TO8 so ot Oe Oa: 

Phosphate of magnesia . . . . . 0°94 x 

Sulphate, carbonate, and chlorate of 

BOGE se a yen eal ape eee A ee & »  (Owen.) 
The degree of hardness of bones is in proportion to the independence of 

the living body of external conditions as°means of support and fulcrum. 
Fish float in their atmosphere (water) and use it continually as a fulcrum ; 
their bones have the least degree of hardness. Reptiles live partly in water 
and partly on land, and whilst on the latter perform movements more inde- 
dependent of outward condition than the’ fish? Their bones are harder. 
Most land animals, including man, whilst in contact with the earth with the 
| feet, are independent in most of their movements of external condition. 
Their bones are harder than those of the reptile. Birds for the most part 


? 


perform movements away from the earth, and have hardly any support, for 


they are heavier than the air they fly in, not like fishes, which are about 
the same weight as water, and their bones are the hardest of all. 


The following are the comparative percentage of mineral matter : Hawk, | 


73; Man, 69; Tortoise, 66; Cod, 64. (Owen.) 
The animal matter is chiefly gelatine—a kind of glue—and contains 


carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulphur. There is.also. | 


fat. in bones. The pores are arranged after a definite plan. A large pore or, 
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tube is surrounded by four or five concentric rings of smaller pores, connected 
with each other and with the central large tube by fine canals. The large 
tube contains the blood-vessel that brings nourishment to these rings of 
bone. A central tube, therefore, has a definite portion of bone under its 
control, A. transparent section of dry bone seen under the microscope 
displays these different tubes clearly. So universally distributed are these 
fine tubes that a living bone cannot be pricked with the finest needle in 
any part Without causing blood to ooze from it. A dry bone is like a dry 
sponge, full of empty pores. When living these pores are filled with blood. 
, + W. BR. EK. 


LESSONS FOR INFANTS. 
VI—NOTES OF A LESSON ON MATTHEW V., 9. 

* Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 

Age of Children.—F rom five to seven years. ¢ 

Aids in giving the Lesson—Pictures of Jesus giving “The Sermon on the 
Mount,” and the separation of Abraham and Lot. Black board and chalk. 
Text printed in large letters. 

Iniroduction.—Introduce the lesson by the story of the separation of 
Abraham and Lot. (See Gen. xiii.) Abraham was Lot’s uncle, and had 
brought him up as his son; for he had no children. Abraham was a shep- 
herd, and Lot, too, when he grew up, had sheep of hisown. They lived 
together, their herdsmen taking care of the sheep. After a time the number 
of cattle increased very much.. The herdsmen quarrelled about the pasture. 


: _ Abraham did not like disturbance, being a good man and loving peace. He 


proposed to Lot that they should separate, and allowed Lot to take his choice 
of the country ‘in which to'live. Lot chose the country where there was most 
water and grass for his cattle and flocks. They parted, Abraham preferring 
to risk his share of the rich pasture and to lose his nephew, whom he loved 
dearly, rather than live in enmity with him. 

Application of the Story.—After the story is told, question the children 
on what they have heard. In doing s0, try to elicit by examples and ques- 
tioning, the meaning of the word “peacemaker.” ‘Try to fill the children 


| with admiration of Abraham’s conduct, especially referring to the point that, 


though he had a right to choose where he should live, he rather chose to 
forego his right than have any strife. - 
Text and Explanation.—When the connection of the story to the text is 


| seen, teach the latter. First, let the children spell the words of the text and 


_ repeat it collectively a few times; then write it on the board, letting the: 


ea repeat the letters so as to keep them employed. 
1. “Blessed are the Peacemakers.” Who are the peacemakers ?—By reca- 
pitulating, elicit from the children what a peacemaker is, and get them to 


- tell the different ways in which a child can be a peacemaker. Impress on 


their minds that they must love peace and one another, or they cannot be 


_ © peacemakers.” ; 
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2. How are they blessed ? “ For they shall be called the children of God.” — 
God loves peace; therefore, all who wish God to be their Father must be 
peacemakers. By questioning, elicit that the father of each one of them is 
most pleased when he sees his family agree. Instance acts of kindness, 
generosity, forbearance, and cheerfulness which may be practised by members 
of a family; then proceed to show that God, our Heavenly Father, is pleased 
when he sees his vast human family loving and forgiving one another, and 
that when we so act we are really the children of God. Try to make real to 
the children the greatness of the honour of being reckoned one of the 
children of God. : 

By whom were these words spoken ?—Here the teacher may tell the 
children that the text is part of what Jesus said to his disciples while sitting 
on the side of the mountain. 

Conclusion.—Have the text read again and again, until it is fixed on the 
memory of the children, M. H. R. 


J 


VIIL—NOTES OF A LESSON ON THE EAGLE. 


Point of the Lesson.—To show how the eagle is fitted for securing its food.” 

Introduction.—Introduce the lesson by showing a picture of the golden eagle. 

General Description.—A large bird of prey, measuring, when full grown, 
about three feet in length and seven feet across the wings [give an idea of 
size by reference to familiar objects], covered with yellowish brown feathers, 
mixed with purple on the back and wings: The feathers on the back of the 
head and neck are pale orange brown, and when the sun shines upon them 
they have a bright, almost golden, appearance. The eagle is often named 
the “ King of Birds” because ofits great size, strength, and courage. 

Place of Abode—The eagle lives among high mountains. It builds its 
nest of sticks and branches of trees on the ledge of a high steep rock, or in 
some tree which grows out of the rock. It builds its nest so high that no one 
can get to it, 

, Food.— The eagle feeds on rabbits, hares, smaller birds, and even lambs 
and kids. It catches and kills these (just as a cat catches a mouse), hence 
they are called its prey. ; 

Habits.—The eagle flies round and round to a very great height. When 
it sees its prey upon the ground it comes down with a great sweep, and 
seizes it so suddenly that it cannot get away. The eagle cannot fly very far, 
because it is too heavy. 


HOW FITTED FOR SECURING ITS PREY. oi 
1. By its beak, which is very large, strong, and curved or hooked at the 
top. It uses its beak to cut or tear its food. [By reference to a needle and 
a crochet needle, show that the bird can get a better hold of its prey with its 
‘hooked bill. ] 
2. By its legs, which are short, thick, and very strong. [By reference to ° 
the eagle’s nest on the high cliff, and its prey caught on the ground, show 
that its strong legs help it to carry its prey to its nest. ] 
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3. By its toes. It has four toes, three of which are in fronf and one 
behind, in opposition, as our thumb is placed opposite to our fingers. This 
position of the toes gives power to grasp or hold. 

4. By its claws or talons, which are very long, sharp, strong, and hooked. 
These help it to tear or cut the flesh of its prey. 

5, By its wings, which are very broad and strong. [Show how the great 
strength of its wings enables the eagle to fly so high and so rapidly, even 
when carrying its prey to its nest. ] 

6. By its eyes, which are very bright and piercing, so that the eagle can 
see well at a great distance, and from a great height. 

Norsz.—In conclusion, lead the children to see how admirably this bird is 
fitted for its mode of life. J. A, 


LESSONS ON EARLY FORMS OF WORSHIP AND 
RELIGION. 


Lesson I.— Worship of Trees and Stones. 


In the lessons on the history of Israel in this number, I have tried to tell 
you what seem to have been the religious ideas of the Israelites in Egypt, 
but in later times in Palestine we find among the Israelites there the remains 
of a great many kinds of religion of which I have said nothing in those 
lessons. I shall try to tell you as well as I can when and how these other 
kinds of religion got mixed up with the real Israelite religion, though it is 
not always possible to know ;:but what I am going to try to do now is to 
make you understand what these other sorts of religion (as well as the 
genuine Israelite religion) were, and to give you some of the reasons we have 
for knowing that somehow and at some time they did find their way amongst 
the Israelites. We must always remember that the Israelites of Palestine 
were a very mixed race, and that only a small part of them were descended 
from the Israelites of Egypt. 

One of the oldest and lowest forms of religion is the ers of trees and 
stones. A tree hundreds of years old, which seems independent of rain and 
drought and of summer and winter, is a very beautiful and even awful object, 
and we can well imagine that barbarians might think it had a kind of . 
mysterious and sacred life and power which deserved their worship. There 
were many sacred trees in Palestine. 

Stone-worship is harder to understand, but it was exceedingly common 
in ancient times. Some of the sacred stones may have had fantastic shapes, 
| or they may have been conspicuous objects from a great distance round 

about—perhaps standing by themselves in such a situation that no one could 
imagine how they got there ; but this is little more than guess work, and all 
‘ that we know is that sacred stones were very common amongst all kinds of 
different nations, and we have many proofs that the Israelites were no 
exception. (1) In Israelite proper names and poetical expressions we have 
proofs that the word “stone” or “rock” was used with nearly or quite the 
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same meaning as “God.” (a) Proper names, such as “ Tsuriel ”=‘‘ God is 
my rock;” ‘Elitsur”=“The rock is my God ;” “Tsurishaddai ”= “The 


very mighty one is my rock,” and others. (6) Poetical expressions, such as. 


“ The shepherd, the stone of Israel,” used of God. (Genesis xlix. 24.) “Is 
there a God beside me? Yea, there is no rock; I know not any.” (Isaiah 
xliv. 8.) In this passage the word “ tsur”=“‘ rock ” or “stone,” is actually 
translated “God” in our Bibles, as well as in the oldjGreek translation— 


“Neither is there any rock like our God.” (1 Sam. ii. 2.) Many other’ 


examples might be given, but we will only take the following lines, all of 
which occur in a single poem (Deut. xxxii. 4, 18, 30, 31) :— 


“‘ The rock, his work is perfect, 
‘For all his ways are right ; 
A faithful God, and without iniquity 
dust and upright he! 


The rock that produced thee thou hast rejected, 
And thou hast forgotten the God that bore thee 
How should one pursue a thousand 
And two put ten thousand to flight, 
Except their rock had sold them 
And JHVH * delivered them up? 
For their rock is not as our rock.” 


Of course the use of the word “rock” or “stone” in this way does not 
show that the people who used these names and composed and sung these 


hymns worshipped stones or thought that they were gods. But it does show © 


that their ancestors, or those they learned these expressions from, must have 
done so ; for though anyone might go on using such expressions, none but 


stone-worshippers could have begun to do so. We shall see this still more Ip 


plainly if we bear in mind that the word I have translated “rock” seems 
often to mean “ piece of rock,” and is used even for a simple stone, On the 
other hand the word I translate “stone” never means “rock.” . If you read 
over the passages again, saying “stone” instead of “rock,” you will see the 
importance of this, (2) Besides the proper‘names and poetry of the Israelites, 
their history and their traditions show signs of stone-worship. _Take, for 
instance, the account of the sacred stone (and tree) at Shechem in Josh. xxiy. 
(Verses 14—28 may be read. In verses 14—15 “ on the other side of the flood” 
ought to be “ on the other side of the river,” and means the other side of the 
Euphrates—i.c,, at Haran—before the Hebrews had come down to Damascus 


and Palestine. See pp. 10,11.) Here the stone is spoken of as a living || 
thing, and indeed as a kind of divine being, and, whether we take this passage — 


as historical or not, it shows at any rate the remains of stone-worship, if not 


something very like stone-worship itself. (3) These passages show that: 


stone (and tree) worship had once been common among the Israelites, and 


the following passage from Jeremiah, amongst others, shows that long after \| 


* See Page 84, 


ile od 
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the most religious Israelites had given it up, others went oi with it. 
(Jeremiah ii. 26—28. ) : 
** As the thief is ashamed when he is found, 

So is the house of Israel ashamed : 

They, their kings, their princes, and their priests, and their prophets, 

Saying to a tree, ‘ Thou art my father ;’ 

And to a stone, ‘Thou hast brought me forth :? ; 

Yor they have turned their back unto me, and not their face: 

But, in the time of their trouble they will say, ‘ Arise and save us.’ 

But where are thy gods that thou hast made thee? 

Let them arise, if they can save thee in the time of thy trouble : 

For according to the number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah.” 


Here Jeremiah says that the Israelites had as many idols as they had 
cities, and that they worshipped trees and stones as their creators ; but that 
when trouble came upon them they turned to God for help. 

For all these reasons we may be pretty sure that some of the peoples out . 
» of whom the Israelites of Palestine were composed worshipped trees and 
stones in early times, like other ancient peoples. 

The principal way in which reverence was shown for these stones was 
probably by pouring oil or wine or the blood of sacrifices upon them. 


LESSON It. 
Star-worship—Nature Gods. : 


Next above this stone and tree worship comes the worship of the stars and 
. the moon.. We can easily understand that uncivilised people, seeing the beau- 
tiful moon and noticing its wonderful changes, might think it a living and 
divine being, and so might worship it, and perhaps the Israelites did so like other 
nations ; at any rate they considered the day of the new moon asacred day. 
It does not seem to us quite so natural that ancient peoples should 
worship the stars, but that is because of the country and climate in which 
we live. In some of the eastern countries the stars shine so brightly that 
you could see to read by their light! And the people spend the night for 
many months of the year outside their houses on the roofs. And in the 
deserts or wildernesses it is often pleasantest and safest to travel in the cool 
of the night, with the eyes fixed on the stars to serve as guides. These were 
the countries from which the Israelites had come, and in which they had 
lived, and it is not wonderful, therefore, that some of them thought much 
more’of the stars than we do. And the planets or wandering stars, the 
brightest and most beautiful of them all, seemed to them worthy of oni 
worshipped. The planet Saturn was probably worshipped by some of them 
more than any other star or planet, and was called by them Keivan. Others 
may have worshipped the planet Jupiter under the name of Gad, but this is 
not so certain. Many centuries afterwards the prophet Jeremiah had to 
complain often and bitterly of the constant worship of the “host of heaven ” 
{and the “. queen of heaven ”—7.c., the stars and the moon—by his countrymen, 
|| who openly defended the practice. Jeremiah says in one place that men, 
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women, and children all joined in it,—‘ The children gather wood, and the 
fathers kindle the fire, and the women knead their dough, to make cakes to 
the queen of heaven.” And even such a man as the author of the Book of 


Job seems to have felt the temptation to worship the sun and moon, though ~ 


he knew it would be wicked to doso. (Job xxxi. 26—28.) Verse 26: Literally, 
if I beheld the light, &c.; but, of course, sun-light is meant. In this passage, and 
more distinctly in several passages in Jeremiah, reverence paid to the sun is 
alluded to in connection with that paid to the moon and stars, and it seems 
that the sacred number seven was derived from the worship or honour paid 
to the sun, the moon, and the five planets known to the ancients. It seems 
to me, however, that when we come to the sun we have reached a higher 
step than before, because the sun is one of the greatest powers of nature, 
which the moon and stars are not, as far as we are concerned. The lowest 
step, then, is worship of earthly objects, such as trees and stones ; the second 
step is the worship of heavenly bodies, such as the moon and planets ; and 
the third step is the worship of the powers of nature, such as the sun and 
the storm. : 

But, before we go any further, we must consider how God really can be 
known to us, so that we may see how far the Israelites were right and where 
Ahey were mistaken in their thoughts of God. 

God speaks to us, then, in at least three ways. Ist. Through nature :— 
The sun and moon and stars, the storm and wind, the trees and flowers, the 


ocean and the rivers, and all the living creatures, and the laws in accordance © 


with which they move or live and grow. 2. Through events or history :— 
What happens to us in consequence of our own or other people’s actions, 
what comes of communities or nations, and the causes which make them 
great and noble or mean and hateful. 3. Through our own faculties :— 
Conscience, which tells us when we do wrong and that we ought to do right ; 
love, which makes us desire the good of others ; the feelings of aspiration, 
and reverence, and dependent trust, which lead us up to God and enable us 
to pray to him and to have communion with him. 

A prophet is one who hears God’s voice within his heart more clearly than 
others do, and speaks out what God says to Aim in order to help others to 
understand better what God says to them. Itis only by listening faithfully 
to this voice of God in our own hearts and trying to make out clearly what 
it says to us, by praying, and by listening to prophets (in the sense of the 


word I have described), that we can learn really to know and to love and to — 


serve God, and to understand his voice through history and through nature. 
This was very well understood by the writer of the splendid poem in 
1 Kings xix. He represents Elijah as terrified for his life and leaving. his . 
work undone for fear. He goes to a sacred mountain, and God comes to him 
there. In the storm and the earthquake and the fire God’s message cannot 
be understood ; but in the still small voice of conscience he hears God telling 
him to go back and finish his work. (Read verses 9—16.) So we can never 
understand God’s voice in nature and in history until we learn to interpret it 
by his voice in our hearts, 


c 
N 
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Now we must return to the subject again. We have seen that next after 
the worship of trees, stones, &c., and that of the heavenly bodies (as such), 
comes the worship of the powers of nature, such as the sun and the storm. 
Now, many nations seem really to have worshipped these things themselves, 
as if they were alive. The Israelites and other related nations were nearer 
the truth than that. They understood, for instance, that it was not the sun 
itself, or the storm itself, that was alive, but that it was some power behind 
that made the storm and shone through the sun; but yet they thought that . 
their god or gods were themselves like these things, and they did not under- 
stand, for the most part, that the way to really know God, as far as we can, 
is to listen to the “still small voice” within. They worshipped, therefore, 
what we may call nature gods, storm-gods, sun-gods, &c., and thought of them 
as a blaze of light, like the sun ; or as dwelling in the midst of dark storm 
clouds or roaring out in thunder. Even those Israelites who believed in one 
Almighty God still showed the traces of the belief in the old nature gods, 
and spoke of God just as if he was a sort of terrible giant breathing fire 

and roaring like thunder. (Read Psalm xviii. verses 7—15.) 
| The poet is describing how God came down from heaven to help him, 
when he had prayed to him. 

Verse 8. Coals were kindled by it, should be “blazing coals diamied out 
from him,” or “coals blazed as they came out from him.” 

Verse 9. Darkness, should be “storm clouds.” 

Verse 10. The cherub was a fabulous animal, which was supposed to 
guard treasures and to attend on JHVH, particularly in the storm perhaps. 

Verse 11. “‘He made darkness his secret place round about him; his 
pavilion was dark waters and thick clouds of the skies.” 

Verse 12. The clouds sometimes broke open, and the lightning flashed 
while the hail and rain came down. “ At the brightness before him his 
thick clouds passed away. Oh, the hail and the blazing fire!” 

Verse 13. “ And JHVH roared in heayen, and the Highest uttered his 
voice, Oh, the hail and the blazing fire !” 

Verse 14. “ And he darted his arrows and scattered them [i.e., the poet’s 
enemies], yea, many lightnings, and discomfited them.” 

Verse 15. The wind made the sea rage until the “channels” (i.¢., the 
bottom) of the sea were made visible. 


*¢ These stagger on the billow’s crest ; 
Those to the yawning depth deprest 
See land appearing ’mid the waves, 
While surf with sand in turmoil raves.” 
(Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, bk. 1.) . 


‘Now I want you to notice that in this psalm the poet does not say that 
God makes the wind blow, &., but that the wind is the breath of his nostrils, 
Fire comes out of his mouth, smoke out of his nose, and he blows upon the 
gea. All this may have been only imagery with this poet, but it is a sort of 
|| imagery which would not occur to a poet unless he thought of God, as I 
|| have said, as like the storm in character. Paiute H. WICKSTEED. 
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OUTLINE ADDRESSES, FOR SCHOLARS’ SERVICES. 
II.—ON PROPER CONDUCT IN A PLACE OF WORSHIP. 


[The teacher who addresses the scholars should keep in view the following 
principles :— 

1. That the chief aim in an address is to draw the scholars to love eoodnees so 

_ that they may practise it, and so to hate evil that they may eschew it. 

2. The means by which he is to call forth this love and hate is by so showing the 
scholars in example, true or fictitious, the very image of goodness, that they may feel vis 
loveliness, and the very image of sin, that they may feel its hatefulness. 

3. To postpone abstract talk about goodness and wickedness, and about religion in 
general, until the scholars have the images of these things in their minds from real 
life, so as to enable then? to understand such instruction and be interested in it.] 


Hzekie] xxiii. 89: ‘‘ They came into my sanctuary to profane it.” 


Subject —These words were spoken many hundreds of years ago, to a 
people who went to the place where God was worshipped and behaved very 
badly. This place called His sanctuary, z.¢e., holy place. 


Illustration of meaning of coming to the sanctuary: Time when queen 
holds a drawing-room—sits in state—receives nobility and people who have 
had leave to come. How they come to palace in carriages, wearing court || 
dress, go up grand stairs, and one after another pass in, Pay seg to | 
queen, rt then pass on. 


Lxplanation.—Coming to sanctuary, place where’ (hd is vioketiibpedy Bikes 
coming to palace to pay respects to sovereign. Offering our prayers like 
presenting ourselves, to pay our respects and ask what we want. 

Difference—God is indeed everywhere, but we ‘cannot always Satya | 
and feel that, so come to church or chapel—his palace—to feel it. 


Question.—Suppose ladies and:gentlemen who came to queen’s palace, 
when they got into drawing-room, began laughing, talking, and staring - 
rudely about before queen’s face—suppose, further, they began to eat what- 
_ ever they had brought in their pockets—what should you say to them ? es 
What would happen? Officer would be called to bundle them out. a 


| Application.—If bad to show such disrespect to palace of earthly sovereign, AN 
who is human, like ourselves, how much worse "to do the same in palace of || 
the great King of heaven and earth. It is shocking, and a mockery. 
[The teacher might further illustrate the matter by a other picture to || _ 
the point that his imagination suggested. ] 


Conelusion.—Appeal to the children to behave in a sie ‘of worship in a 
manner becoming the occasion. ws te Enrorp ma % 
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